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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LAZINESS CURED. 

‘© T don’t want to go for the cows tonight moth- 
er,” said James. ‘I should think John might 

23 

“Pm sure I can’t,” said John. ‘* You know 
well enough that I have other work to do. And 
father always said it was your business to drive 
home the cows.” 

‘« Well, I know that,” said James, impatiently, 
**but now I’m right in the midst of making my 
kite and I don’t want to leave it. I think it is too 
bad that I have to work so. There isn’t another 
boy, who is not better off than I am.” cas 

‘¢ James,” said his mother, ‘‘ you know it is 
said that what is cheerfully done is twice done. 
So now put away your kite pleasantly, and in a 
few minutes your work forthe night will be over.” 

James still felt vexed, 
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“had heard all that had passed, 
house, and went tuwards the barn. 
** Why, mother, what is father going to do?” 
asked James. 
** tT do nat know, 
James stood thinking for a minute and then ran 
towards the barn, where he found his father just 
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saddling the horse. 
going to be done. 

‘* Father,” said he, ‘do let me go. I’m sure 
I don’t want you todo my work for me. I only 
thought John might just go once in my place.” 

His father answered calmly, but very decidedly: 
‘*T choose to go myself, James.” 

In a few minutes his father set off, and James 
sat down on a great stone near the barn door, and 
burst into tears. For several days before this, his 
father had been sick, and James was sorry for 
him and was willing to do more work than usual 
on that account. He was now ashamed of his un- 
kindness, and would have given almost everything 
he had in the world, to be permitted to go with 
his father and assist him. But he knew that he 
should not be allowed to do this. When at last 
he saw him returning he was glad to hide away, 
where he could not be seen. The next day no 
one asked him to do any thing. His father, al- 
though he seemed too sick to be at work, went 
about the house and farm as usual. James found 
that his work was all done for him. He passed a 
restless and unhappy day, and it seemed to him 
that he should be perfectly miserable if his father 
refused any longer to permit him to work. 

At night he went to him and said, ‘‘ Father, I 
am very sorry that I was so foolish and naughty 
last night. And if you will let me do my own 
share of the work to-night, I don’t think I shall 
ever complain about it again.” 

So his father told him that he would try him for 


He knew now what was 
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a month, and that if in that time he did not once 
make any complaint, he should be ready to trust 
him in future. E. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


A sad propensity to wanton mischief disfigured 
the character of Robert Maynard. He took de- 


-|tight in practising on the fearsof his young com- 


panions, by’ counterfeiting Mi" %, or uttering cries 
of distress, to excite their cowpassion or alarm, 
and when he had succeeded in deceiving his 
friends, was sure to ridicule their kind anxiety. 
Nor was this all, he would als) frighten them, by 
telling them that some dreadfu) accident had be- 
fallen their relations, and thin would laugh at 
their credulity. 

This was very wrong, and Robert’s grandmoth- 
er told him so, but no reasoning of hers could con- 
vince him that what was fun to him, might occa- 
sion severe pain to others. Experience, bitter 
experience alone impressed the lessons she gave 
on this wilful boy’s heart, and made him amend 
the error of his ways. 

Thoughtless children may ¢ffix little blame to 
these tricks, but what says the word of God? 
‘© As a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death; so is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bor, and saith, am I not in sport?” 

Yes, the word of God condemns such practices; 
that word, which is to be a “light to our feet, and 
a lamp about our path.” 

Tobert Maynard was hor: in India, and had 
nsent home for educatiia by his parents, to 
his vbandmother’s house io ‘he eoentyy; but be 
ing of a delicate habit, he ed not go to boarding. | 
hool, but was a day-sehohr ata town abort half 
mile from the Grange. He had a pretty poney| 
nice books to read, and would have been} 
very happy, but for the sac ‘ricks I have already | 
enumerated, which lost him the respect and affec- 
tion of all his young friends, 

Often, when left to amuse himself, he wished 
himself back in India, with his fond parents and 
baby sister, and great was his joy, when Mrs, 
Clifford told him that these dear relatives had sail- 
ed for England, and were expected to arrive in 
London, early in the following May. 

Never had winter seemed tedious to Robert be- 
fore—never had spring seemed so tardy in com- 
ing to the impatient boy. At length the trees 
came into leaf; and the white buds of the black 
thorn began to appear; and Robert accompanied 
Mrs. Clifford to Russell square, to await the arri- 
val of the India fleet. 

A fornight afterwards, he was clasped alternate- 
ly to the bosom of his fond parents, and had heard 
Emma call him, ‘' Dear brother,” in her sweet 
infantine lisp; and at that moment thought him- 
self the happiest little boy in the world. After the 
first embraces, Robert remarked that his dear 
mamma looked pale and languid, and learned, 
with pain, that she was in very ill health. This 
information had the effect of checking his vivacity. 

Mamma was obliged to be kept very still, and 
had a great deal of disagreeable physic to take for 
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sort of second nature, and Robert’s failing was of 
this kind. It was not subdued, although the in- 
disposition of Mrs. Maynard had checked it fora 
time; but her health gradually amended, the 
elderly gentleman with the gold-headed cane, dis- 
continued his visits, and she left off taking medi- 
cine, and talked of going down to the Grange. 
She was again Robert’s pretty mamma; her cheek 
was now suffused with pink, and she could listen 
to Robert’s conversation, or the pretty prattle of 
little Emma; and the former began to play off 
some of his old tricks on black Leeta, his sister’s 
nursemaid; but Leeta knew very littler English, 
and he had forgotton his Moorish dialect during 
his abode in his own country, so that he did not 
find so much amusement in deceiving her as he 
expected. 

One day he accompanied his mamma into her 
own apartment, and stood by her toilette while she 
was packing up her jewels, with Emma in his 
arms, admiring the Justre of the precious stones of 
which her necklace was composed. When he 
was tired of looking at them, he began to romp 
with little Emma, near the open window. 

While thus employed, a naughty thought came 
into his head, a project to frighten his mamma; 
and whispering his sister to keep still, he hid her 
under the bed, and then exclaimed in a tone of 
feigned terror, ‘‘ Oh, dear! oh dear! Emma has 
fallen out of the window.” Mrs, Maynard turned 
round, and ignorant of Robert’s tricks, and miss- 
ing her child, rushed towards the window, but be- 
fore she could gain it, sunk on the floor in a 
swoon.* Robert’s heart smote him, he felt he had 





| father and black Leet; 


done wrong; he tried to raise her up, and begged 
her to forgive him, and opeo her eyes once more, 
dea no reniv. but ! ‘heck was white, and 
His cries breaght his 
o his assistance, and every 
remedy was applied to restore his mamma to her 
senses; and she was suri nedical men 
and anxious friends. 

After many restoratives had been applied, she 
opened her eyes, and Emma was brought to her; 
but alas! she no longer knew her, but fell into , 
convulsion fits, that left the physicians no hope for 
her life. Their fears, by evening, were fatally 
verified; and when the clock struck eight, Robert 
and Emma had no longer a mother. 

The little girl with artless simplicity, related the 
trick in which she had innocently played such a 
conspicuous part, and Robert, the miserable Rob- 
ert fled to his own room, to hide himself from 
every eye. But there was an eye looking upon 
him, from which he could not flee:—the eye of an 
offended God. Robert felt it was upon him, and 
he wept and prayed for forgiveness! 

Some days elapsed before he again saw his fa- 
ther; but the morning of the funeral he entered 
his son’s room, and taking him by the hand, led 
him to the chamber that contained the remains of 
his mother; and more in sorrow than in anger, 
bade him take a last farewell of the best of parents. 
He did more, he pointed out his fault to him, and 
its bitter consequences, in a mild, yet forcible 
manner. 

This undeserved kindness pierced Robert to the 
heart, and his tears fell fast on his dear mamma’s 
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several weeks, and then papa was grave and 
anxious about her, and permitted no noise to be 
made in the house, and the knocker of the door 
was tied up; and even little Emma was not suffer- 
ed to prattle. Robert, in his fears for his dear 
mamma, forgot his tricks of terrifying people; and 
happy would it have been for him, if he had wholly 
left them off; but alas! a confirmed bad habit is a 





cold hands. ‘‘ Robert, I forgive you,” said his 
father; ‘‘ and I pray God may do the same; but 
I know not when you will ever forgive yourself,” 

Robert has never forgotten this dreadful lesson; 
| his pale, thoughtful face, and yet more, his alter- 
fed conduct, prove that he still remembers that 
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‘* Asa inadman who casteth firebrands, arrows 
and death, so is he who deceiveth his neighbor, 
and saith, am I not in sport?” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


GEORGE WASIIINGTON IN CHILDHOOD. 


Juliana. Grandfather has been telling us some- 
thing about George Washington, mother; what a 
great man he was, and how much he did for the 
good of his country. I thought I should like to 
know something about him when a child. 

Mother. The childhood of Washington was char- 
acterized by some interesting incidents. He was 
eminently a boy of truth. When about six years 
of age, his father presented him with a hatchet. 
With this present, he was exceedingly delighted, 
and went about chopping almost every thing he 
could find. One morning, while amusing himself 
in this way in the garden, he commenced hacking 
a beautiful young English cherry tree, and strip- 
ped off the bark so badly, that the tree, I believe, 
withered and died. The next morning, his father 
perceiving how the tree was injured, came into 
the house, and inquired who avas the cause of so 
much mischief, adding that he would not have 
parted with the tree for five guineas. No one 
present knew any thing about it. Soon, however, 
little George come in with hishatchet. ‘‘George,” 
said hia father, ‘‘do you know who killed that 
beautiful cherry tree yonder, in the garden.” 
This was a hard question for George to answer. 
For a moment he seemed to hesitate, but soon 
came to the resolution of making a frank confes- 
sion of what he had done, and looking at his fa- 
ther with a countenance ‘‘ brightened with the 
charms of truth,” he cried out, ‘‘ I can’t tell a lie, 
Pa; you know I can’t tell a lie, I did it with my 
little hatchet.” ‘Run to my arms, my dearest 
boy,” said his father. ‘‘ You have paid me for 
the tree a thousand times, and I hope my son will 

always be hero enough to tell the truth, let come 
what will.” 

J. How richly George was rewarded for telling 

the truth; was he not, mother? 


47. Yes, my daughter. He did his duty, and 
T want you to remember that this, and this only, 
is the path of safety and true honor. But I was 
about to mention another incident relating to the 
childhood of Washington. 

In the autumn of 1737, Mr. Washington, hav- 
ing little George by the hand, invited his cousin, 
in company with another friend, to walk with him, 
promising to show them a fine sight. The sight 
was a delightful orchard, where the earth was 
covered with apples, while the trees were loaded 
with the most delicious fruit. 

‘* Now, George,” said his father, ‘‘ look here, 
my son. Don’t you remember when this good 
cousin of yours brought you that fine large apple 
last spring, how hardly I could prevail on you to 
divide with your brothers and sisters, though I 
promised you, ifmyou did, God Almighty would 
give you plenty of apples in the fall.” 

Without saying a word, George hung his head 
and seemed disconcerted, Perceiving his morti- 
fication, his father said, ‘‘ Now look up, my son, 
and see how richly that blessed God has made my 
promise good to you. Wherever you turn your 
eyes, vou see trees loaded with fruit, many of them, 
indeed, breaking down, while the ground is cover- 
ed with mellow apples, more than you could ever 
eat, my son, in all your life time.” 

George looked silently around on the profusion 
of fruit, listened to the humming of the bees, and 
the notes of the sweet little songsters, and then 
raising his eyes, filled with tears said, ‘‘ Pa, only 
forgive me this once, and see if I ever am stingy 
again.” |. 

Thus you see that this little George, who after- 
wards became one of the greatest men in the 
world, when he saw that he had done wrong, was 
ready to confess his fault, and ask forgiveness, 
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FLY TO THE ROCK, 

On the seashore there are often rocks. Now 
suppose a man, walking among these rocks, and 
finding the stones painful to his feet, thinks he 
shall walk more easily and pleasantly on the smooth 
sand below. He quits the rocks, and goes down 
to the sands. ‘The tide is out; the sea is calm; 
the waves are a long way off: there can be no 
danger; so he walks on. Presently the wind be- 
gins to rise. Still there can be no danger; it is 
only rounding that jutting cliff; there is plenty of 
time; and then he will be safe. Meanwhile the 
sea comes on, gradually gradually, wave after wave, 
like so many lines of horsemen in battle array rid- 
ing one after theother. Every moment they ad- 
vance a step or two; and before the man has got 
to the jutting cli, he sees them dashing against 
its feet. What isbe to do? On one side of him 
is a steep and rugged ledge of rocks; on the other 
side the sea, which the wind is lashing into a 
storm, is rushing oward him with all its might and 
fury. 
Would a manin such a plight think of losing 
another moment! Would he stop to consider, 
whether he shoud not hurt his hands by laying 
hold of the sharp stones? Would not he strain 
every nerve to reach a place of safety, before the 
waves could overiake him? If his slothfulness 
whispered to him, ‘‘ It is of no use; the ledge is 
very steep; you may fall back when you have got 
half way; stay where you are; perhaps the wind 
may drop, or the waves may stop short; and so 
you will be safe here;”—ifhis slothfulness prompt- 
ed such thoughts as these, would he listen to them? 
Would he not reply, ‘‘ Hard as the task may be, 
it must be tried, or [Tamadead man. God will 
not work a mincle in my behalf; he will not 
change the cours: of the tides and put a new and 
strange bridle onthe sea, to save me from the ef- 
fects of my own laziness. I have still a few min- 
utes left; let me nake the most of them, and I 
may be safe; if they slip away, I must be 








double, so to say, by always looking earthward,— 
how can they make the efforts which are needed 
for such a task? Of all hopeless miracles the mir- 
acle of a death-bed repentance seems to me one of 
the most hopeless. Therefore repent in time; that 
is, repent now; for now is the accepted time; now 
is the day of salvation.— Youth’s Friend. 





SABBATH scuoou. 


THE WORST BOYS, 


I do not believe that many Sabbath Schools have 
three or four boys who are a trouble and grief to 
their teachers, and who, on account of their incor- 
rigible waywardness, are known throughout the 
school by the name of the worst beys. I have 
however heard of some such; and also, that some- 
times after every supposed effort to reclaim them 
has been used without success, they have been 
dismissed from school as hopeless, and almost 
abandoned. A large Sabbath School in the city 
where | dwell, had formerly such a knot of un- 
happy members, and teacher after teacher tried 
them a while and uniformly gave them up as not 
being subjects of the smallest hope.- At length a 
teacher (from whose lips I had this account,) be- 
ing filled with compassion for them, and remem- 
bering the ‘‘depths” out of which the blessed 
sovereign grace of God once drew himself, re- 
solved to attempt their reformation. He first pray- 
ed over the plan, to procure that aid without 
which he could do nothing, and then formed them 
into a class—-a remarkable class—not one member 
of which possessed the love of any scholar, or of 
any other teacher. His, however, was the love 
of benevolence, and actuated by this, he commene- 
ed by taking a subject of Scripture history, and 
giving some information upon it, and asking their 
opinions of certain parts, and encouraged them to 
ask questions of him. His manner was engaging 
as well as solemn, and the boys became first in- 
terested in him and then in their lessons. They 
all came on the next Sabbath, ‘‘ and better atten- 
tion,’”’ said my friend, ‘‘I never desire to see.” 








drowned.” ; 

This preimSes WW. ‘wu Tuere piece ot fancy. 
Many siories are told of the risk people have run 
by the’ coming in of the tide, when they were 
straying heedlessly along the sands. Some by 
great efforts, aided by God’s good providence, 
have escaped. Othets have perished miserably. 
Now the sinner is just in the situation of the man 
I have been speaking of. On one side of him is 
the steep ledge of repentance; on the other the 
fiery waves of the bottomless pit are every moment 
rolling toward him. Could his eyes be opened, 
he would see those fiery waves already beginning 
to surround him. Is this a situation for a man to 
stop in. Will any one in such a situation talk 
about the difficulty of yepentance? Let passion 
cry out, ‘‘ It is hardto deny oneself;” faith must 
make answer, ‘‘ It isharder to dwell amid endless 
burnings.” 

There is one great difference however between 
the man walking on the seashore, and the sinner 
loitering on the edge of the fiery lake. The for- 
mer will try to climb the rocks, because they offer 
him a chance of escaping; but if we try to climb 
the ledge of repentance, our escape is certain, 
provided we begin intime. Jesus Christ himself 
is stauding at tle-tey of that ledge, crying to us, 
‘Why will ye perish?” He stretches out his 


After a short time they took the name of the Bible 


Scriptures. Plain and direct applications from 
their faithful teacher to the conscience were not 
without effect,—a marked sulemnity became appa- 
rent in each countenance, and soon the teacher 
ascertained to his satisfaction, that several of the 
class were concerned for their souls. He went 
one Sabbath with the intention of proposing to 
meet with them during the ensuing week, for the 
purpose of prayer; but in this interesting move- 
ment he was anticipated by their desiring him 
that day to meet with them to pray with, and for 
them. The particulars of this and other inter- 
views, as the teacher gave them to me, were in- 
deed interesting and encouraging. Two of the 
members now give a decided evidence of change 
of heart; and strong hopes are entertained that 
the grace of God will be glorified in the conver- 
sion to Him of the whole of this class of the 
** Worst Boys.” 
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Written for the Youii’s Cempanion. 
DISOBEDIENCE CURED. 

‘© Charles,” seid a lady one morning to her Iit- 
tle son, ‘* you have been playing all the forenoon, 





hands to us, to help us up; we have only to 
lay hold on them, and we are safe. In this way 
we must show our faith, and though he gives both 
faith and repentance we must look to him for them. 

But then we must begin in time. Ifa man sets 
about climbing a gteep cliff, when he is young and 
active, and has the free use of his limbs, he has a 
great advantage: the old and the crippled are 
pretty sure tofall. Soit iswith repentance. The 
young can mount the hill, if they set about it in 
good earnest, with much less toil. But they who 





and I wish you to study a little now.” ‘* Mother, 
I don’t want to,” said Charles. ‘* Why not, my 
dear?” asked his mother. ‘‘ Because I don’t 
want to,”’ said Charles pettishly. ‘‘ But, my son, 
don’t you know that it is both wicked and foolish 
to play all the time?” ‘No, mother, is it?” 
‘‘ Yes, my son it certainly is, and God will be 
angry with you, if you idle away all your precious 
time.” ‘* But, mother, didn’t I study and work in 
my garden all day yesterday?” ‘‘ Come here. 
my son, and sit in my lap, J want to talk with you.” 
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about the fuolishness of his conduct in disobeying 


her, when it was his duty to mind all that she said 
to him. ‘My son,” said she, ‘‘ your Saviour 
while young always obeyed his parents, and never 
was kuown on any occasion to’ disobey them, al- 
though he was in himself divine, and therefore 
knew what was right and wrong himself. He 
came into this world to benefit lost mankind, and 
if he had set the example of disobeying his parents 
while young, this purpose would not have been 
answered. But he was dutiful and loving to his 
parents, and even when old enough by law to have 
the care of himself, he always showed great re- 
spect to their advice.” ‘ But, mother, didn’t he 
play some when he was as little as 1?” asked 
Charles. ‘‘ Undoubtedly he did, my dear, but he 
also obeved them if they called him away from it, 


‘as a good child always will do. Do not you see 


how naughty you have behaved to your mother in 
not obeying her when she told you to study?” 
‘© Yes, dear mother, I have been naughty, and 
when I go to bed to night J will ask God to for- 
give me.” ‘Don’t you think it will be as well 
to do it now, my dear son?” ‘‘[ can do it just as 
well to—” ‘* My son, are you not disobeying me 
now, instead of doing what I thought best?” 
Charles thought a minute and at length said, 
«© Thank you, dear mother, for reminding me 
when I was again disobedient,” and did as his 
mother told him to. 

Charles lived to be a man, and also to value 
the kindness and affection of his dear mother. 
He became a minister of the Gospel, and we have 
every reason to hope a piousone. He was in the 
habit of relating to his own children the above 
conversation between him and his mother, and 
thereby enforcing this rule, children, obey your pa- 
rents in all things. 

My dear young friends, take example from little 
Charles, if you ever have the least temptation to 
swerve from the strict path of obedience towards 
your parents who brought you up while young, 
who cherish vou in vaur sickness, and are always 
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From the Olive Branch. 
TIVE LUCIFER MATCHES, 


‘*Oh Pa, let me do so,” said a bright interest- 
ing child about eight years of age, to her father 
who had just lighted his pipe with a lucifer match. 

‘¢ Do what my dear?” asked Mr. De Witt. 

‘*Why, make fire with one of those little 
sticks,” replied little Jane, ‘‘O do papa give me 
one, it is so funny; I never saw sticks make fire 
before.” 

‘* But,” said Mr. De Witt, ‘‘ they are not fit 
for little girls to play with; they are made to get 
fire with, instead of tinder-boxes.” 

‘‘What do they call them papa?” asked she. 

** Lucifer Matches,”’ replied the father, 

‘* Lucifer matches! well, that’s a curious name; 
but do give me one, only one, dear papa,” asked 
she, as she looked up imploringly in his face. 

Mr. De Witt, who was very indulgent, and who 
loved his little daughter exceedingly, gave her 
one. Imitating her father, Jane passed it lightly 
across the wall and produced the pale blue light 
which these matches emit. 

The gratified child rabbed her hands in great 
glee, and said, 

‘* There pa, you see it did no harm. 
do it well?” 

Her father laying aside his pipe, took her in his 
arms and kissing her, told her never to touch the 
matches when alone, for they were dangerous 
things, awd she might set the house on fire and be 
burnt up. 


Didn’t I 


| bitter thing to sin, 
| but it is poison in the body, often destroying both | 


A few days afterwards, Jane was left alone in 
the kitchen, and seeing the matches on the shelf, 
she said to herself, 

‘* How I should like to make fire again with 
those little sticks!” 

Something whispered, ‘it would be wrong; 
your pa told you not to touch them.” It was her 
conscience which thus kindly warned her. 

She replied, ‘* I know pa told me so, but it won’t 
hurt me, and pa won’t know it if I do.” 

Thus the naughty girl put her friendly conscience 
to silence; after glancing timidly round the room, 
she took a chair and placed it hastily near the 
mantle-shelf. 

Here, she fancied she heard a noise—she start- 
ed and listened in great fear of being discovered. 

But no one came—it was only her conscienee 
that alarmed her for a moment. 

The matches were soon taken down. One after 
another to her great delight produced its accus- 
tomed flame, until she becaiie so absorbed in her 
guilty employ that she forgot all about father or 
mother. Presently a footstep :pproached the door. 
She jumped up on her feet, tolding the unburnt 
match beneath her apron. 

Her father entered, and she colored deeply. 

‘* What is my daughter about?” inquired he. 

‘* Nothing papa!” replied the wicked girl; and 
her face and neck looked like crimson. 

** Nothing! my child, then, what mean those 
half burnt matches that lie around the hearth?” 
asked he. Jane was silent. She was detected 
in an act of disobedience, and also ina lie. She 
burst into a flood of tears. Her father took her 
upon his hnee, and gently chiding her for her 
wickedness, she sobbed and cried as if her heart 
would break, and promised never to do so again. 

No doubt Jane was sincere, and if she had 
prayed to Jesus Christ he would have helped her 
to keep her promise, but she did not; so she soon 
forgot it; for shortly after she happened to be 
alone again, and almost the first thine she did -va: 
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The matehes by rubbing against her clothing, had 
kindled, and now the flame communicating to her 
clothes, burst forth, and her face and neck were 
in a complete blaze. Her first effort was to tear 
off her garments—but it was vain. The fire 
spread and burned her dreadfully. She shrieked 
out, ‘* Mother! Father! help! oh I burn! I burn! 
oh father do come! mother! mother! do come! 
oh what shall Ido!” - 

She ran to the outside door. The air increased 
the flame, and she was enveloped in a sheet of 
fire. Her torture was excruciating and cruel, 
while her groans echoed piteously through the 
sky. 

A man happened to pass just as she reached the 
door—her mother too, alarwed by her cries came 
running distractedly to heraid. The man seized 
a wet sheet which hung ona line near the door, 
and rolling her up within #s- folds succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames, But poor Jane! she was 
almost burned toacinder. She died the next day. 


See youthful reader the fruit—the bitter fruit of 
disobedience—the fatal reward of folly. Had 
Jane obeyed her father she might have lived and 
grown up to be a woman. But she was disobe- 
dient, and dearly did she pay for her misconduct. 
Let this short story be like a beacon light to my 
readers. Let it warn them of the danger of disre- 
garding the injunctions of their parents, for it is a 
It may be sweet in the mouth, 














body and soul. Young readers be obedient. 


Quincy, Feb. 1839. D,. Wise. 








From the Christian Watchman. 
The disobedient Sabbath-school Scholar, 


When I was about fifteen years of age, I at- 
tended a Sabbath-school in this city, where there 
were a great number of other boys, most of 
whom were younger, but a large number were 
cousiderably older than myself. Some, I think, 
must have been seventeen or eighteen, perhaps 
nineteen years old. A great many boys, when 
they become as old as those that I last men- 
tioned, think themselves too old, to attend the 
Sabbath-school; but they did not, * 

Some of these scholars were pious; and ev- 
ery week they held meetings for prayer and ex- 
hortation, that the other scholars might become 
pious too, These meetings they held at each 
other’s houses, aud a great many other boys, 
who were not pious, attended them. They 
loved the company of Christians, and were wil- 
ling to receive religious instruciion ; they de- 
sired to be kept from sin, and were desirous of 
walking in the ways of wuth and righteous- 
ness. Some were deeply anxious to become 
pious, 

But I am sorry to say, there were some others 
who “cared for none of these things.” They 
did not love the Sabbath, nor the Sunday-school, 
nor the Bible, nor their teachers, nor religious 
instruction, 

One boy of this latter sort, was a great deal 
worse than the others. Perhapsthey would not 
have been so bad if they had not had his wick- 
ed exainples to follow. Instead of going direct- 
ly to school, he used, frequently, to stop on his 
way, to play with other boys, who did not go to 
the Sabbath-school, Thus he disturbed the 
school, and set a bad example to other boys, by 
coming in late. And when the teacher began 
to hear him recite his lesson, he always found 
that this boy did not know where the lesson was, 
and, of course, had uot learned any. While the 
rest of the boys in the class were reciting, and 
when the faithful teacher was endeavoring to 
make them understand what they had learned, 
and trying to impress the truths upon their hearts, 
instead of being attentive, he was always play- 
ing and talking thet he might emuse himself, 
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away from Scio. 
Leonard. 

From that time till within a few days, I have 
net seen nor heard of him. Whatis his charac- 
ter now? and where is he at this moment? 
The following paragraph, which appeared un- 
der the head “ Court Calendar” in the “ Boston 
Daily Advertiser and Patriot,” of Saturday, 8ih 
inst., will answer. It is as follows :— 

“Inthe Municipal Court, yesterday, the resi- 
due of the Boy gang, who broke into uninhabit- 
ed houses last summer, were sentenced, and the 
jewelry aud other goods stolen, were ordered to 
be restored to their respective owners. Haskins 
and Leonard were sentenced to the House of 
Correction on three indictments, to which they 
had pleaded guilty ; Haskins for three years, and 
Leonard for two years and six months. Joseph 
S. Hope pleaded guilty of being a receiver of 
stolen goods of a small value, stolen from the 
house of Edward Miller, Esq. by the others, aid 
for this offence, atier being five months in jail, 
he was sentenced to four months in the House 
of Correction, There were other convictions 
against Hope, from which be appealed,and in 
one case he was acquitted in the Supreme Court, 
and in another the jury could not agree, the evi- 
dence against him coning almost wholly from 
accomplices, to whose testimony the jury would 
not give credit. George W. Mason, another of 
the culprits, was sentenced at the October terin 
to the louse of Correction, aud Rufus Lilley to 
the State Prison.” 

Poor Leonard! two long years and six months 
in the House of Correction! little did he think 
his disobedience in the Sabbath-school, would 
lead to this! May this event be a-warning to 
my young readers, that will never be erased 
from their minds. 
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3 of thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 

ee PARENTAL forever.” And from this text he delivered, with as 

THE WORD IN SFASON. much pathos as the interest of the occasion Called for, 

Extraet from a letter to the Rev. Mr. M of Boston, | 20 address that seemed to reach every heart, and to 

“ July 25, 1888. |make every eye pour forth streams of love. His 

* * * Do you remember, dear Brother, | youthful brother closed the exercises with a feeling 

hat when you were in H several years ago and impressive prayer. Soon after which the dinner 

that w eg . : d sa" was served up, and forty-four sat down to the first 

yee — dan yond 7° > depen ee table, all, except one, being professors of religion. 
you hoped she would not have a@ praye § 


.’ | The old lady’s countenance told, in language more 
You did not know how deep your words sunk in| forcibly than pen can express, the joy of her heart, 
my heart—how fearfully they sounded. It was} as from the head of the table she surveyed her chil- 


like the sudden plunging of a dagger. I was that|dren, with the fond hope that all those would sit 
horrid thing: I om ‘! prayerless mother! Satis-| down with her at the Saviour’s hoard, to enjoy the 
fied with the happiness I enjoyed, [ forgot the | "¢W wine in her father’s kingdom, The younger 

,| part of this happy family then took the places their 
Source. I had forgotton ore eye fathers and mothers vacated; and it was indeed cal- 
You can conceive, then, the startling effect Of} culated to fill the bosom with indescribable emotion 
your words—the host of recollections they awak- | to see about forty boys and girls enjoy the birth-day 
ened. Till memory cease, I shall-never forget] feast their aged grandmother had prepared for them. 
their force. I thought, ‘‘ Must my child have a 


prayerless mother, when for me so many prayers Parrot Children. 
had urged their way to heaven?” I thought of} ‘Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!” Every little boy and 
times when I had knelt. by the side of a fair, fond | girl has heard these words in the streets. I dare say, 
being, who had clasped my tiny hands, and taught | YOU have seen a pretty green bird in a cage, hanging 
ing, P ak ed ob ‘Id my child | ut of a window, and heard it talking just so. This 
me to ap Og ed Sheela ne vn on Sita is a parrot. ‘These birds are taught to say almost 
ot - _ gu * an thought!” Arran every thing, and alo to whistle and sing. ‘They 
or her’ , it wa ! 


often repeat speechts and songs, and call people 
image of that sainted sister, who had been the] names'as they go by. The parrot sits up and looks 
guardian of my childhood, mournfully reproaching | very wise, and children ask it questions, and it an- 


me. Tears were in her gentle eyes; she wept for — a. Rage wg crows and jackdaws are 
: 5 4 | taught to speak in the same way. 
ee — 5 pt} . ~— y ae ar — Here is a little por - quite —e — -. Ne 
: : eer is just learning to talk, It can say Father and Moth- 
unutterable yearnings, that it might be better than er, and some little seatences, But it cannot speak 
its mother. , half as plain as the parrot. Perhaps you think the 
‘¢ There was a constant struggle in my breast. 


parrot knows the most. O, no! the parrot knows 
Should I, could I, give up the world? I thought} nothing atall. Ittalls and talks, but has no thoughts, 


much on the subject of religion, but I could not} ‘The dear baby knows what it means; and if it lives, 

bring my mind to love God—to desire Christ above | it will be learning more and more every day. The 

all things. Why? I did not pray! That suffi- — has asoul ee will never die; but when the par- 
- ‘ , . | a rot dies, it is gone forever. 

ars ace te whi: b eeoagger aeeietes I know a little girlthat puts me in mind of a par- 


, . rot. She says her lessons, but she never thinks what 
the bed of death. There God manifested himself} they mean. She repeats her hymns, but she does 
as my friend. He promised to take care of my | not try to endeonenh them. She reads in the Bible, 


children. I feared not to leave them with him. | but she never attends to the words. She kneels down 
A tide of love and peace rushed in upon my heart. and prays, but she thinks about noe ee ae all the 
* * * * My joy has remained; my love to — a not oe os: ga poss ; — it do 
: . : the parrot any good to spell, and read, and sa mns 
God does not waver; and my children will - aan cecena? No, ronmah it could not on eae 
more, Ltrust, have a PRAyE.1.ESS big eo them, Then it will do this little girl no good, as 
(Mother's Monthly Journal long as she does not understand what she learns. 
==, When little boys and girls get their lessons for the 
VARIETY. Sunday School, they ought to learn the meaning of 
= them; if they do not, they are no better than parrots. 
The Happy Grandmother, If there is any thing that you do not understand, ask 
In 1888, there was living in South-Carolina, a wi-|80me older person to explain it to you. And when 
dow lady, who then celebrated the seventy-seventh | YoU pray to God, be sure to think of the words you 
anniversary of her birth. This day had been long|Speak. God sees your thoughts, and he is offended 
spoken of, and the expected dinner was the theme of| With us when we ask him for things which we do not 
every table talk. With their best apparel and their | 4esire. Remember that you have a soul which thinks 
happiest smiles, children, and grand-children, and | 24 learns, and which cannot die. Thank God for 
great-grand-children entered the habitation, and ap- making you wiser than the brutes which have no un- 
pocning the great arm-chair, received the maternal | derstanding. | The parrot has no account to give of 
iss and the maternal blessing. Having gathered | the idle words it speaks, but we must give an account 
them all about her, she said, ‘ My children, I have | °f every word and every moment.— Youth’s Friend. 
long anticipated this day, with a fond wish to see you en 
all before Idie, and now I feel that it is a little Gratitude to God. 
heaven below; (for already had her children and| While Dr. Hutton was Bishop of Durham, he was 
grand-children been making the house resound with | once travelling between Wensleydale and Ingleton, 
songs of praise to Him from whom all blessings flow; when he suddenly dismounted, and having delivered 
and she continued,) ‘The Lord has done wonders | his horse to the care of one of his servants, he retired 
for me; he has given me a family, eighty-four in| to a particular spot, at some distance from the high- 
number; and what demands my highest gratitude, all| way, where he knelt down and continued for some 
my children and grand-children, who are grown, are| time in prayer. On his return, one of his attendants 
professors of religion; and not one has ever disgrac- | took the liberty of inquiring his reason for this sin- 
ed his family, but all contribute to the happiness of | gular act; when the bishop informed him that when 
my life. Even those who have married into my fa-| he was a poor boy, he travelled over that cold and 
mily are also all religious, except one. My eldest | bleak mountain, wittivtt stoes or stockings, and that 
and my youngest sons are ministers of the blessed | he remembered disturbing a cow on the identical spot 
gospel, and two of my grand-daughters are ministers’| where he prayed, that he might warm his feet and 
wives, and till but lately, I had a son-in-law who was | legs on the place where she had lain. His feelings 
also in the same holy calling. My family is healthy of gratitude would not allow him to pass the place 
and happy, and they almost all live near me. Oh!| without presenting his thanksgiving to God for the 


when I look at you all, my heart is full of gratitude | favor he had shown him. 
to God, to think how I am blessed with children and 


: A ° 

grand-children, affectionate and dutiful, to comfort The little Boy’s Question. 

me in my declining years. God bless you, my dear| ‘ How shall I find the way to heaven when I die?” 

children.” She then directed a little stand to be|saida little boy not three years old to his mother, 

brought to her, and upon it was placed a large family | while receiving instruction from her lips. 

Bible and hymn book. Her eldest son, between fifty} A rational question, thought I, as that mother re- 

and sixty years of age, read from the holy book—| lated the incident in my hearing. Would that not 
And thou Solomon,my son, know thou the God of thy | only little children and those of a larger growth, but 

fathers, and serve him with a perfect heart and with | fathers and mothers too, and even the man of silver 

a willing mind:” “ If thou seek him, he will be found! hairs might often be heard making the same inquiry, 
































An Angel Standing by. 
We read of a certain youth, in the early days of 
Christianity, on whom his persecutors had put in 
practice a more than common share of their cruel in- 
genuity, that by his torments they might compel him 
to deny his Lord and Saviour. After a long en- 
durance of those pains, they released him, in wonder 
at his obstinacy. His Christian brethren are said to 
have wondered too, and to have asked him by what 
mighty faith he could so strangely subdue the vio- 
lence of the fire, as that neither a ery nor a groan 
escaped him. ‘* It was indeed most painful,” was the 
noble youth’s reply; ‘‘ but an angel stood by me, 
when my anguish was at the worst, and with his 
finger pointed to Heaven.”— Bishop Heber. 


A Thresher. 


Walking in the country, (says the Rev. W. Jay,) 
I went into a barn, where I found a thresher at his 
work, [addressed him in the words of Solumon; 
‘In all labor there is profit.” Leaning upon his 
flail, with much energy he answered, “ Sir, that is 
the truth, but there is one exception toit; Lhuve long 
labored in the service of sin, but I have got no profit 
by my labor.” ‘*’Then you know something of the 
apostie’s meaning when he asked, ‘ What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are now asham- 
ed??” Thank God,” said he, “Ido; and I also 
know that now, being freed from sin, and having be- 
come a servant unto righteousnes, I have my fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life! How 
valuable this simple faith in the word of God! and 
how true is the saying of a deceased writer, that pie- 
ty found in a barn is better than the must splendid 
pleasures of a palace! 


—»— 
Quarrelling in Bed. 

** Mother,” said a younger brother, “is it right 

for James to take all the best of the bed to himself?” 
‘* Certainly’ not,” said the mother. ‘ But,” said 
James in his defence, ‘I only take half the bed.” 
** Yes,” said the other boy, ‘but you lie right in the 
middle, and take all the soft part, so that I am oblig- 
ed to lie both sides of the bed, in order to get my 
half! 
Once there were two children who were often quar- 
relling in bed, so that their father, after reproving 
them in vain, gave them another bed-fellow—he put 
a stick of wood between them—and there was no 
more quarrelling after that. 


° . 
_ An honest man hae... : frequent--atiefaciion of wee= 
ing knaves betrayed by their own maxims.— Hume. 








POETRY. 


THE HONEST BOY. 
Once there was a little boy, 
With curly hair and pleasant eye; 
A boy who always told the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 
And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 
‘There goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy who never tells a lie. 
And everyboidy loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 
*T was said, ‘There goes the honest youth. 
And when the people that stood near, 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 
The answer would be always this— 
Because he never tells alie.— First S. Book. 
tis 
A HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 
Oh Jesus our Saviour, in mercy behold us,— 
The lambs of the flock need the Shepherd’s kind care, 
In the arms of thy love condescend to infold us, 
For there we’ll rest safely —Oh there, only there. 
From evil protect .us,—thy Spirit imparting,— 
And lead us, repenting, our sins to deplore; 
From the fold of thy pasture in folly departing, 
To wander from Jesus the Shepherd, no more. 
Oh guide us, and keep us, till meeting above, 
The joys of thy presence in heaven we share; 
Still encircled secure in the arms of thy love, 
Forever to rest there,—Oh there, sweetly there. 
—~p>— 
&G Morning exercise for Ladies, is beautifully 
recommended in the following couplet: 


MyrtILa, rising with the dawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing morn; 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 











Aurora steals them back again. 











